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THE 12-HOUR DAY 
CHILDREN AT PLAY 


pe, Vane waking hour is a working hour for the very 

young child. Every minute he is learning about the 
things around him—what they are and how we can use 
them—and about the people around him—what their at- 
titude to him is and how he can get along with them. The 
emotional patterns formed in these first experiences with 
people will influence the child’s whole life. 


The manner in which books for children of this age 
supplement first-hand experience determines their useful- 
ness and attractiveness to the child. Simple stories about 
everyday life that emphasize continuity of experience—the 
daily certainties—and the happy relationships in a family 
will sharpen the child’s observation and make him feel 
happy and secure. 


A story of familiar things leaves the child free to give 
most of his attention to the book itself, to turn the pages 
and to study the pictures. Then, if the book is durable 
and simply illustrated and if most of the story is in the 
pictures so that he can “read” to himself, the child takes a 
great stride toward self-reliance. Understanding of his 
world, confidence in his adults and this growing sense of 
self-reliance make an emotional pattern for continued 
growth and happiness. 


’ Reprinted with permission from 1945 catalog of Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 
publisher of Young Scott Books, 72 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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PASSPORTS* 


By Marcaret C. Norton} 


TuIs coming summer will undoubtedly 
bring a considerable exodus of Americans 
to such countries as are open to tourists, 
though of course it will be several years 
before the promised two weeks’ vacations 
to Europe and the Orient can be realized. 

No passports are required for American 
citizens entering our American island pos- 
sessions — Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
Hawaii and the Philippines — though 
authorizations for travel to the two latter 
regions are still limited. No passports are 
needed for travel to Canada, Cuba or the 
Bahamas. Mexico does not require pass- 
ports for ordinary tourists but does require 
them for commercial travelers. Seamen, 
under a 1941 law, are required to carry 
passports, but are required only to pay the 
initial $1.00 clerk’s fee for establishing 
identity as to citizenship. 

All passports are issued by the State De- 
partment at Washington but applications 
should be filed through any court having 
jurisdiction over naturalization — federal 
courts, county courts and circuit courts. 
Where there is a federal district court 
sitting in the county, application should be 
filed with the clerk of that court, otherwise 
the circuit clerk of the county usually 
handles the matter. Persons needing pass- 
ports should allow at least two months for 
issuance after filing the application. 

Regulations governing applications for 
passports have not been changed in the 
past six years, but the State Department is 
not permitting tourist travel to countries 
under military occupation or where there 
are serious scarcities in supplies of trans- 
portation, housing, fuel, food and clothing. 


* Acknowledgment is made to the Chicago 
Tribune and the Rockford Morning Star for ar- 
ticles on this subject appearihg December 2, 1945 
and July 1, 1945, on which most of the infor- 
mation herein contained is based; also to the offices 
of the Clerk of the U. S. District Court at 
Springfield and the Division of Vital Statistics, 
Illinois State Department of Health, with whom 
specific points were checked. 


t Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


As of today the State Department is 
issuing passports for tourists going to any 
country in Central and South America, and 
to a limited extent to certain parts of 
Africa. For travel to Europe, Asia and 
North Africa proof must be given that the 
proposed trip is “for business reasons in the 
national interest of the United States.” In 
other words, the applicant must satisfy the 
State Department that he has a legitimate 
and urgent business reason for the trip and 
that his purpose is not subversive to 
American interests. 

Passports to Germany, Austria and Japan 
are issued only to newspaper correspond- 
ents, government officials and military per- 
sonnel, for official business only. Italy was 
removed from the restricted list last No- 
vember and may now be visited under the 
same regulations as prevail with respect to 
travel in Great Britain, France and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

The purpose of a passport is to establish 
the holder as a bona fide citizen of the 
United States entitled to the protection of 
his government; also to establish proof of 
his identity as such through his photograph, 
signature and description of identifying 
scars and marks. Proof of his citizenship is 
established before the clerk of any court 
having jurisdiction, for which the fee is 
$1.00. The application in proper form is 
then transmitted to the State Department 
at Washington which issues the passport. 
The fee to the State Department is $9.00 
which must accompany the application and 
for which payment can be made by U. S. 
postal money order only—no cash or per- 
sonal checks even though certified, are ac- 
cepted. This money order costs 11 cents, 
making the total cost for the passport 
$10.11. 

The applicant must present acceptable 
proof to the clerk of the court that he or 
she is a citizen of the United States. 


Naturalized aliens must furnish a copy of 
their naturalization papers certified by the 
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court issuing the same. Native born citi- 
zens must present a birth certificate if pos- 
sible, or a baptismal certificate (infant bap- 
tism) under the seal of the church. It 
should be noted that other proofs of birth 
accepted for social security or old age as- 
sistance — such as Bible records, school 
records, census schedules and insurance ap- 
plications—are not acceptable for passport 
applications. 

Natives of Illinois who were born prior 
to July 1, 1915 should obtain their birth 
certificates from the county clerk of the 
county in which they were born. Those 
born in Illinois subsequent to July 1, 1915 
should secure their birth certificates from 
the Illinois State Department of Public 
Health, Division of Vital Statistics, at 
Springfield. In case it is found that there 
is no official record of a birth which took 
place in Illinois, the State Health Depart- 
ment will supply blanks and instructions 
for filing “delayed birth certificates” to be 
attested by the attending physician, a par- 
ent or other close relatives or persons com- 
petent to testify in the case. Natives not 
born in Illinois can receive advice and as- 
sistance from the Department of Vital 
Statistics of the state in which they were 
born. 

It should be noted that in the case both 
of naturalization papers and birth certifi- 
cates, the certificates presented must bear 
the seal of the appropriate court or govern- 
ment department. Photostatic copies of 
certificates are not acceptable. Indeed, it 
is a federal criminal offense for anyone to 
make a photographic copy of birth certifi- 
cates or naturalization records unless this 
is done by the office of origin in connection 
with the issuance of certified copies. 

An adult American citizen must at the 
time of filing, take oath before the clerk, 
that the applicant has been known to him 
personally for at least two years and is in 
fact the person he purports to be. If the 
applicant can produce an old or expired 
passport bearing his photograph and signa- 
ture, this testimony by the second person 
can be waived. 

Different application forms are used for 
native and foreign born citizens. About 
forty questions are asked, beginning with 
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the present address of the applicant and 
facts about the lengtls of his residence out- 
side the United States, if ever. Names, 
birthplaces and present addresses of both 
parents must be given. 

If either or both parents were born out- 
side the United States, the month and 
year each came to this country must be 
given; and if naturalized, the date, sourt, 
and in what city and state. If the appli- 
cant was foreign born but claims citizen- 
ship through naturalization of his parents 
while he was a minor, that claim must be 
substantiated. 

Women are required to state whether 
they have been or are now married, 
whether divorced or widowed. In either of 
the latter cases, the dates of divorce or 
death must be given. They must also state 
the date and place of birth of former hus- 
bands. If any husband, present or former, 
was an immigrant, she must supply the 
name of that husband’s father, the date of 
the husband’s naturalization, the court and 
city and must submit a certificate of his 
naturalization. Women who married be- 
tween the years 1907 and 1922 automatic- 
ally lost their American citizenship and 
can only regain it by their own naturaliza- 
tion. Since 1922 American women have 
independent citizenship regardless of the 
citizenship status of their husbands. In 
other words, a woman now no longer 
either gains or loses citizenship through 
marriage. 

Information contained in applications is 
strictly confidential, to be revealed only 
upon request of the applicant, his properly 
accredited representative in a court. This 
regulation was established in 1923, when 
the State Department learned that vari- 
ous persons, including steamship and rail- 
road passenger agents, attorneys, news- 
paper men and others had attempted to 
obtain information concerning applicants 
from court clerks. 

Men under twenty-six, who are still sub- 
ject to call for military service, must pre- 
sent with their applications a permit from 
their local draft boards, on form 351, per- 
mitting them to leave the country. 

The application for a passport must be 
accompanied by two prints of a recent 
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photograph showing head and shoulders, 
full face, preferably without a hat. Most 
commercial photographers have the speci- 
fications for acceptable prints. The prints 
must be made on thin paper, with a light 
background, and should measure not more 
than three by three inches nor less than 
two and 4 half by two and a half inches. 
Prints on paper with a smooth glazed back 
will be rejected because that material can- 
not be -satisfactorily glued to the applica- 
tion and passport. One print is affixed to 
the application and the other copy, signed 
in the presence of the clerk, is sent loose 
to Washington where it is affixed to the 
passport. 

A joint passport may be issued for a 
husband and wife or for the parents and 
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children. In that case, the citizenship 
status of each person who is to travel 
under the passport must be individually 
established, and all must appear in a group 
photograph. 

Couples planning to leave the country 
immediately after marriage cannot secure a 
joint passport until the marriage has ac- 
tually taken place. The proper procedure 
is for the man to get his own single pass- 
port and after the marriage to present his 
passport, together with proof of citizenship 
of his wife and of the marriage, together 
with a joint portrait, to any passport 
agency of the department. The husband’s 
single passport will be amended to a joint 
passport without the delay of having to 
send it to Washington. 





The ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification which approved in theory the 
substitution of a “Quarterly” for its “Year- 
book” but delayed decision on publication 
until after the war, has reconstituted its 
Committee on a Quarterly Review. The 
present Committee is commissioned to in- 
vite wide expression of opinion on this 
project, its worth and timeliness; to prepare 
new financial plans; to uncover potential 
sources of copy; to examine the field for 
editorship to discover where interest and 
willingness to serve combine; and to report 
at the Buffalo meeting. 

A tentative plan for the review suggests: 
that it be a journal of discussion, news and 
review, publishing such articles on our sub- 
jects as their writers care to submit, and 
that its staff consist of editor, associate 
editor, and contributing editors versed in 
special subject aréas. 

The Committee therefore brings to the 
attention of administators, catalogers and 
all other librarians its desire to receive 
opinions and information on the following 
points: 


Do you approve of this journal? 

What features would you like it to carry? 
Record, map, print, film, cataloging? 
Division news? 

Special committee reports? 

Solicitation of Division opinion? 

Instructional problems? 

Service tools too short for pamphlet 
publications? 

Equipment? 

Plans? 


Should it seek the financial support of 
commercial library advertising? 

Will you or your institution subscribe if 
published? 

Whom would you recommend as editor, 
associate editor, contributing editors? 

Have you articles you would like to sub- 
mit? Will you write them? 


—MarieE Louise Prevost, Chairman, 
Committee on a Quarterly Review, 
Public Library, 


Newark 2, N. J. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


ORGANIZATION PROCEDURE 


EXECUTIVE BOARD—Nine members—(Constitution—Article VI) 
a—Elected officers—4 
President Vice-President (President elect) 
Secretary Treasurer 
b—Members-at-large—3 
One elected each year for a term of three years 
Representing trustees—schools—general membership 


c—Ex-officio members—2 
Ex-President 
Chief of Extension Service, Illinois State Library 


All vacancies filled for unexpired term by President (Constitution—Article VI, sec- 
tion 4) 


COMMITTEES 
The Executive Board appoints Nominating committee and all other committees 
necessary for the work of the Association. (Constitution—Article VIII, Section 2) 


Standing committees 
Auditing—2 or 3 members 
Budget—3 members 
Elections—5 members 
Legislative—No fixed number of members 
Membership—9 or more members 
Nominating—3 members 
Public Relations—9 or more members 
Resolutions—3 members 


BOARDS 
Certification—(See ILA Proceedings October 1931—p. 214) 
Board of 5 members one of whom’ shall be the Chief of Extension Service, Illinois 
State Library 
2 librarians—one representing a large library and one representing a small library, 
who shall be appointed by the Executive Board for a period of two years 
2 trustees—to be appointed by Executive Board for a period of two years, with 
the 
Director of the University of Illinois Library School as a member ex-officio 
Planning— 
Board of 9 members, 3 elected each year for a term of three years 
Chief of Extension Service, Illinois State Library is a member ex-officio 
Planning Board appoints sub-committee as need arises: 
Adult Education 
Library Personnel 
Rural Library Service 
School Libraries 


Legislative and Public Relations committees were made sub-committees of the 
Planning Board in 1945 
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SECTIONS 
Children’s Section—Organized 1942 
Elects own officers: Chairman—Secretary 
Arranges program for Annual Conference for the Section 
College and Reference Section—Organized 1940 
Elects own officers: Chairman—Vice-Chairman—Secretary 
Arranges program for Annual Conference for the Section 
Junior Members Section—Organized 1939 
Adopted Constitution and By-Laws 
Elects own officers: Chairman—Vice-Chairman—Secretary-Treasurer 
Arranges program for Annual Conference for the Section 
Schools Section—Organized 1940 
Elects own officers: Chairman—Secretary 
Arranges program for Annual Conference for the Section 
Trustees Section—Organized 1937 
Adopted Constitution and By-Laws 
Elects own officers: Chairman — Vice-Chairman — Secretary-Treasurer — Four 
members of Executive committee 
Arranges program for Annual Conference for the Section 


All Chairmen elected at the ILA meeting in 1942 retain office until next ILA Con- 
ference 


ENDOWMENT FUND (By-Laws—Article VI) 
Life membership fees constitute the Endowment Fund 
Principal to be kept intact 
Annual income shall be paid to the Treasurer 
Endowment Fund shall be in the custody of 3 trustees, one to be elected annually 
by the Executive Board for three year term 
Trustees have power to hold, invest and re-invest funds 


COUNCILORS TO A. L. A. (By-Laws—Article V) 
The number is governed by A. L. A. By-Laws, Article IV, Sec. 1 and depends on 
‘ number of members of ILA who are also A. L. A. members 
President has the authority to appoint substitutes for regularly elected Councilors 
when they can not attend meetings 
Elected by mail ballot 


DELEGATES 
To Illinois Women’s Conference on Legislation 
ILA entitled to two delegates—President and one other, and two alternates 
ILA pays membership dues of $15.00 per year to Conference 


EDITOR OF ILA NEWS—for ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
Appointed by Executive Board 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS—(By-Laws—Article I, Section 2) 
Duties of all officers shall be such as are ordinarily implied by their respective titles 
Secretary—(Article I, Section 3) (Article IV, Section 1) 
The Secretary shall render annual reports to the Association at its annual meet- 
ing, which shall be filed and preserved with the records of the Association 
The Secretary shall transmit reports of all meetings of this Association to 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, the publication of the Illinois State Library. It 
shall be the duty of the Secretary to preserve, as part of the records of the 
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Association, one copy of each number of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES in which 
such reports appear 
Treasurer—(Article I, Section 3) 

The Treasurer shall render annual reports to the Association at its annual meet- 
ing, and these reports shall be filed and preserved with the records of the 
Association 

The Treasurer shall serve as chairman of the Budget committee 

The Treasurer shall send a list of ILA members to Assistant Librarian of Illinois 
State Library by December 15th each year, and shall send duplicate lists to 
the chairman of the Membership committee and to the President of ILA 


RECORDS 
Records of ILA shall be deposited by the Secretary in the Archives Division of the 
Illinois State Library. (Resolution adopted at meeting of the Executive Board on 
November 17, 1945) 


EXPENSES—(minutes of the Executive Board November 15, 1941) 

The Treasurer is authorized to pay all actual and necessary expenses incurred tw 
members of the Executive Board in attending Board meetings, except Board meet- 
ings in connection with a Conference 

This applies to any person authorized by the Executive Board or by Chairmen of 
committees to carry on work for the Association 
(Minutes of Executive Board, October 14, 1944) 

Expenses of President, Secretary and Treasurer are to be paid for attendance at 
Annual Conference 


CODE FOR COMMITTEES 
AUDITING COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the President at any meeting of the Association. 

Organization—Committee to consist of two or three members. 

Function—To audit the books of the Treasurer in advance of the annual meeting and to 
submit a report with the Treasurer’s annual report. 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the Executive Board in 1939 and continued as a standing 
committee. 

Organization—Committee to consist of three members, the Treasurer to be the chairman 
of the committee. 

Function—To prepare the budget for the coming year, subject to the approval of the 
Executive Board. 

Reports—The committee should be appointed by the President in time to make a report 
at the first regular Board meeting of the year. 


CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Authorization—First appointed by the Executive Board in 1930. 
Organization—Board of five members, one of whom shall be the Chief of Extension 
Service of Illinois State Library. 
Two librarians—one representing a large library and one representing a small library, 
who shall be appointed for a period of two years. 
Two trustees—to be appointed by the Executive Board for a period of two years, 


with the Director of the University of Illinois Library School as a member 
ex-officio. 
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ELECTIONS COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Since 1940 officers of ILA have been elected by mail vote. 
Organization—Committee to consist of five members. 
Function—To prepare and mail ballots to all members of ILA for the election of officers 
and Councilors to A. L. A. 
To count votes and prepare a report of the election. 
Reports—The committee should submit a typewritten report of the election at the annual 
meeting of the Association. 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the Executive Board. 

Organization—No fixed number of members. Number will depend upon the needs as de- 
termined by the legislative program. 

In 1945 Legislative committee was made a sub-committee of the Planning Board. 

Policy—To act in the interest of all libraries in the state. 

Function—To. review all bills brought before the State Legislature which in any way 
affect the interests of libraries and librarians, and with the approval of the Planning 
Board, to adopt a plan of action leading to their support or rejection. 

To promote legislative action which will tend to improve the status of libraries and 
librarians whenever it seem advisable. 

Reports—The committee should submit typewritten report of its year’s work at the 
Annual meeting of the Association. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the Executive Board. : 
Organization—Committee to consist of nine or more members representing different parts 
of the state. 
Policy—To secure new members for the Association and to welcome new members from 
other sections when they first come to work in Illinois. 
Function—To organize the work by sections of the state, of obtaining new members for 
ILA and of renewing the interest of former members in it. 
To compile lists of potential members from among library Boards of trustees and 
library workers. 
To keep careful records of results obtained in order to avoid duplication in successive 
years of work. 
Reports—The committee should submit a typewritten report of the year’s work at the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the Executive Board. 

Organization—Committee to consist of three members. 

Policy—The committee on nominations shall select its candidates on the basis of thei: 
ability to cope with the problems of the Association in the coming year. Each nominee 
should be considered in the light of his experience, ability, breadth of vision, foresight 
and professional standing. 

The officers chosen should together represent the interests of as many types of libra- 
ries and as wide a range of library service as possible. 

Function—To draw up a list of officers to be elected by mail ballot before the next annual 
business meeting. 

To submit the list of nominations to the elections committee for voting. 

Report—The committee should submit a typewritten report of the year’s work at the 

annual business meeting of the Association. 
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PLANNING BOARD 


Authorization—First appointed in 1935 by Executive Board. 

Organization—Board to consist of nine members, three appointed each, year for a term 
of three years. The Chief of Extension Service, Illinois State Library, is an ex-officio 
member of the Board. 

Sub-committees are appointed by the Board as the need arises. 
At present: .Adult Education 
Library Personnel 
Rural Library Service 
School Library Service 
Legislative and Public Relations committees were made sub-committees of the Plan- 
ning Board in 1945. 


Policy—To develop policies dealing with library problems as they arise and to promote 
a higher degree of co-ordination among various types of libraries in the state. 

Function—To sponsor all public relations activities and to interpret the library to other 
professional groups. To interpret combined opinion of the library profession on public 
questions. 

Reports—The committee should submit a typewritten report of its year’s work at the 
annual meeting of the Association. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Authorization—First appointed in 1930 as State-Wide Library Extension Committee. 
Name changed to Public Relations in 1934. 
Organization—The Committee to consist of nine or more members with Chairman and 
Co-Chairman. 
In 1945 the committee was made a sub-committee of Planning Board. 


Policy—To maintain relations with other organizations interested in library service 
throughout the state, and to establish such public contacts as will make known all the 
important activities of the Association. 

Reports—The committee should submit a typewritten report of the year’s work at the 
annual business meeting of the Association. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Authorization—Appointed by the President at any meeting of the Association. 


Organization—The committee shall consist of three members who serve for the period of 
time or for the occasion designated at the time of the appointment. 

Policy—To receive and consider all suggestions for resolutions. 

Function—To frame suitable resolutions, on deaths, retirements and recognitions of serv- 
ices rendered, for presentation to the Association at the annual meeting or any special 
meeting called by the Executive Board. 

To see that all resolutions as passed by the Association are signed by the President 
and Secretary of the Association and the Chairman of the Resolutions committee. 
To file with the Secretary a copy of each resolution, as voted and signed, with in- 

structions to send it to the person or persons concerned. 

Report—The committee for the annual meeting should be appointed early in the year to 
note special events as they occur. 

The committee should submit a typewritten report of the year’s work at the annual 
business meeting of the Association. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








THE BACON LIBRARY OF THE AMERICAN 
HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 
By HELEN V. Pruitt* 


THE American Hospital Association main- 
tains a library which has been called the 
Bacon Library to honor Mr. Asa S. Bacon 
who was an outstanding hospital admin- 
istrator. Members of the Association 
through institutional and personal member- 
ship dues support the Library although its 
services are not limited to the membership. 
The Library is housed in the headquarters 
office of the Association at 18 E. Division 
Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Because the Association is a national one 
and its members are located in every state 
and some as associate members outside our 
own country, it has been necessary to set 
up a file of information which will be avail- 
able to these people and which can be sent 
out through the mail. As in any special 
library a large proportion of the material 
is taken from current periodicals and is 
filed in vertical files with the subject head- 
ings written on the articles. The book 
collection with a few exceptions is also per- 
mitted to circulate. The books are 
catalogued using the Library of Congress 
classification with our own expansion of 
the R schedule. Subject headings are a 
combination of Library of Congress and 
those used in the vertical file. The shelf 
list card is the official card with tracings 
checked, source and number of copies. We 
do not keep an accession book and our 
books are not numbered. A stock record is 
maintained by means of the shelf list. 


* Librarian. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS 


The Library subscribes to some 300 cur- 
rent publications. In most instances from 
three to ten additional copies are purchased 
for clipping. One copy of those pericdicals 
of permanent value are bound in addition 
to the copies clipped. As each periodical 
is received its contents are checked for 
possible use in the clipping file. The dupli- 
cate copies are then clipped immediately, 
classified and filed. In order to have the 
articles in suitable condition for mailing 
they are mounted with staples on punched 
white paper. When a collection of articles 
is put together in answer to a request, 
brads’ are used to hold them together in- 
side a cover which is simply a notebook 
with the name of the Library imprinted. 
The cover helps to keep the material in 
good condition and is an aid in keeping 
together all of the material sent out. A 
form letter is used as the top sheet—on 
this page is listed the contents of the col- 
lection and the regulations of the Library 
regarding the loan of the material. All 
loans are made for one month subject to 
renewal at the request of the borrower. 
There is no charge for the use of the Li- 
brary other than the amount necessary for 
the return postage. A very simple system 
is used to keep track of the material 


’ loaned. A carbon of the information typed 


on the cover sheet is made on the back of 
the original request and then filed 
chronologically. A narrow date loaned slip 
is gummed to. the inside of the back cover 
and the date of loan written on it. When 


| 
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the material is returned the date on the 
cover is used as the guide to find the cor- 
responding charge. The charge is marked 
returned and is filed in an alphabetical 
file. These returned charges are kept for 
several reasons—they serve as an indication 
of the trend in current thinking and to 
check on inquiries regarding previous ma- 
terial loaned. Overdue notices are sent out 
routinely on the first of every month. 
Reminder cards are used if the collection is 
one month overdue. If this fails to arouse 
the borrower, a letter is then written. It 
has been very satisfying that there has 
been an extremely small amount of ma- 
terial lost. We attach a return gummed 
label to the cover sheet so that mailing 
may be facilitated. 


BLUEPRINTS FOR HOSPITALS 


The library maintains a file of blue- 
prints of hospital construction which is 
available for study. As new hospitals or 
additions are built, a copy of the plans is 
sent to the library and then filed accord- 
ing to size and type of hospital. The plans 
are catalogued and a code system is used 
to identify the location of the plan in the 
file case. The code number is typed on 
the catalogue card taking the place of the 


call number and it is also written on the © 


plan and on a small label which is affixed 
to the first sheet of each set. It has been 
the policy of the library not to loan the 
plans because we usually have but one set 
and they are in danger of being lost. Also 
it is necessary to have them in the library 
when hospital administrators and archi- 
tects come in to study them. However, 
photostats are made of any of the plans 
upon request and the copies then become 
the property of the person requesting them. 

The nucleus of a collection of rare his- 
torical books about hospitals is a prized 
possession of the library. These books 
have been purchased from time to time 
through a special fund and are kept in 
locked cases but may be seen and studied 
by visitors to the library. The same 
classification system is used, with a star to 
indicate their location in the rare book 
collection. Age has not been the sole de- 
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termining factor as to whether a book 
should be placed in this category, e.g., some 
books printed in 1800 and which we know 
are not replaceable and should not be sent 
out of the library. Several of the books 
have an imprint date of 1500 and 1600 and 
describe hospitals in Italy, France, Ger- 
many and the British Isles. 

The Association has recently purchased a 
photocopy machine and the library is per- 
haps its principal user. It is installed in a 
windowless room next to the library. We 
have used it to great advantage when our 
supply of a certain article becomes low. 
Extra copies may be made quickly and in- 
expensively. Quite often when a collection 
is returned the borrower may ask to have a 
copy of a particular article for his own use. 
A copy is made with the machine and sent 
to the inquirer. Pages from books and 
bound periodicals may also be reproduced 
by this process. A black on white print is 
obtained of the same size as the original. 

An active acquisition policy is necessary 
to keep the collection up to date and 
usable. All sources are tapped for possible 
purchase or request. Pamphlets, reports 
and studies, of course, form a considerable 
part of the catalogued material. Book 
lists, reviews and bibliographies printed in 
the current journals are always checked. 
Books are not purchased at any stated time 
but orders are usually sent once a week. 
The periodicals with a few exceptions are 
purchased from an agency and there is the 
same renewal date for all of these subscrip- 
tions—September. It would perhaps be 
worth mention here to describe briefly our 
serial record system. A visible index in a 
multiple ring binder holds all of the cards 
which are designed in the Library to suit 
our particular needs. The size of the card 
is 5% by 8%; not only are the current 
magazines entered in this record but also 
all open entries which are catalogued. It 
provides a quick way to check the non- 
arrival of certain publications. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 


When requests come into the Library 
either directly or by referral by a member 
of the headquarters staff they are answered . 
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immediately. Promptness in sending ma- 
terial has been one of the best means of 
establishing the usefulness of our services. 
Attention is given to the location, size and 
type of the hospital from which the in- 
quiry comes. All of the possible sources 
are used to try to fill the request—articles 
in the vertical file—books—and if the 
problem demands an exhaustive answer, the 
indexes are also searched. We urge the 
users to make their requests as specific as 
possible so that we will be able to send 
them more nearly what they are looking 
for. It should be emphasized that the pur- 
pose of the library is not to offer a definite 
solution to a problem but to provide the 
administrator or department head with a 
background of information on the subject 
’ so that he may arrive at his own decision. 

Because the great proportion of users are 
outside the city it is necessary to devise 
methods of keeping them informed about 
the library. The Journal of the American 
Hospital Association Hospitals carries 
a two page section every month which con- 
tains book reviews, notes from current 
journals and other items of interest com- 
ing from the library. At national, state 
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and regional meetings, exhibits of the type 
of material available from the library are 
displayed. Two different types of leaflets 
have been prepared and distributed to the 
membership. These leaflets describe the 
library’s services and have a page to be 
filled out by the inquirer when he wishes 
to borrow material. 

This year the library has inaugurated a 
new project—an Index of Current Hospital 
Literature published every six months and 
cumulated at the end of two years. The 
Index lists the articles on all phases of the 
hospital field appearing in current peri- 
odicals by both author and subject in one 
alphabet. The Index is available by sub- 
scription and we feel it will serve both as 
a reference source and as a guide to cur 
rent thinking. The first issue published in 
July of this year contains some 2,000 en- 
tries. The library staff finds it helpful in 
connection with the use of the vertical file 
inasmuch as there is no other record of the 
clipped articles. 

It is our aim to make the library worthy 
of its distinction as the only library de- 
voted exclusively to the field of hospital 
literature. 





The annual Regional Meetings are to be 
held again this spring during the month of 
May. These will be one day sessions be- 
ginning at 10 A. M. and closing about 
3:30 P. M. 

Meetings are scheduled as follows: ~ 


May 2—Mt. Vernon, Mrs. Orion Metcalf, - 


Librarian. 

May 8&—Granite City, Olive Stallings, 
Librarian. : 

May 9—Effingham, Mrs. S. N. Powell, 
Librarian. 

May 14—Peoria Heights, Mrs. Florence 
Fisher, Librarian. 

May 15—Geneseo, Mrs. Katherine Ar- 
zinger, Librarian. 


May 22—Fairbury, Nelle Carrithers, Li- . 


brarian. 
May 23— Wheaton, Mrs. Beatrice G. 
Kay, Librarian. 


On the tentative program, the morning 
session will be devoted to library finance, 
with particular discussions on the recent 
changes in the law in which the tax rate 
for libraries was cut at the time the as- 
sessed valuation for real estate was in- 
creased to 100 per cent. Time will be de- 
voted to discussions as to how budgets are 
made and the legal procedure that must be 
followed when presenting budgets to local 
authorities. Special funds, including 
buildings, endowments and reserve funds 
will also be reviewed, 

The afternoon session will be devoted to 
an explanation, discussion and question 
period about the District Library laws and 
the library services demonstrations. 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


Miriam Herron, Editor* 








Illinois school libraries are getting a 
share of the veterans of the women’s 
servites who should bring to their new 
positions enthusiasm and fresh ideas. 

RUTH MINER, English teacher, dra- 
matic director, and librarian of the Ver- 
mont Community High School, comes from 
the U. S. N. R. where she was a Specialist 
(T) 1/c, stationed at Atlanta and Pensa- 
cola. 

MARJORIES NEWENHAM sé started 
duty at Hitchcock Junior High School, 
Galesburg, November 26, after serving as a 
member of the U. S. Marine Corps 
Women’s Reserve for two and a half years. 
She replaces MRS. IRENE SWANSON 
who resigned on her husband’s discharge 
from the service. 


* Librarian, Community High School, Shelby- 
ville, Til. : 


EVALENE KRAMER ANGUS, former 
librarian at University High School, Ur- 
bana, is now one of the librarians in the 
Miami Senior High School, Miami, Florida. 


MIRIAM MARTIN, who was librarian 
at Shelbyville Community High School be- 
fore joining the American Red Cross over- 
seas service, is now Mrs. Charles DiMarco 
and young people’s librarian at Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) Public Library. 

a. we, ae 


Libraries will be glad to know that they 
may be accepted as members of the new 
Junior Heritage Club (595 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22) which will issue great 
classics for children in tastefully designed 
editions. Twelve books are to be published 
in the first series, with four substitutions 
for those who may not wish all of the 
original selections. 


THANK YOU, MR. PRINCIPAL! 


Mr. Frank Juneberg is principal of 
Lincoln Park School, District 70, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. He is a patron of the IIli- 
nois State Library and a schoolman who 
is glad to testify to the place of the library 
in the school. Referring to the group dis- 
cussion topic for 1945, he wrote in a letter 
to Alma Lundeen, Field Visitor, School 
Libraries: 

“May I say, in a few words, something 
to be conveyed in some way to its proper 
place? The topic, “The School Library as 
a Teaching Agency” interests me greatly. 
Our reading teachers today are asking to 
do wonders with lack of materials. Too 
long, reading has been taught from a basic 
text, omitting the greatest help — the 
library. Today reading is best taught in a 
library, or with the library close by. 


With our remedial classes or opportunity 
groups, our pupils may go to the library, 
choose the books to read at their level, and 
our objective—appreciation of literature— 
becomes realistic. 

In the library the child feels he is not 
branded. Books are not labelled by grade; 
he may choose low level books and enjoy 
their contents and, also, be drilling with 
vocabulary. 

I. am hoping the day will come when 
every school in our State will have to spend 
a certain amount per pupil for library pur- 
poses. This is one way (not the best) to 
make school boards see the value of the 
library. We are teaching literature 
classes in all grades, hoping children will 
ask for more books of that type and so 
pave the way for better libraries. 
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The use of the library should be taught 
in the lower grades. It should be pointed 
out as a workshop for the mind, not a 
memorial. 

At present, we are stressing visual aids. 
It is fine, but why forget the best visual 
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aids—books. Books bring pictures to the 
mind, permanent picture with repetition— 
what is better visual education? Books are 
keys to success. Let’s hope our libraries 
become key rings with enough keys to 
open doors to success.” 


THE CLASS VISITS THE LIBRARY 





Epitor’s Note: When Miss Rogers 
asked me to be the “conductor” of a 
section for school librarians in ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES, she said (in effect), 
“After the first appearance of the de- 
partment, it will be easy, because 
people will write in to tell you what 
they like or don’t like, and then you 
have material for the next issue.” I 
hope it really works out that way. In 
order that the discussion may be started, 
I am throwing to the library lions an 
idea which I have been kicking around 
for a long time. It is not a big, inspir- 
ing topic such as one should have to 
start a new venture. It is just one of 
those small things which make or mar a 
school librarian’s day—How to make the 
most of a class visit to the library. 
Any comments? 











A CLASS visit to the school library may 
be a mutually helpful teaching device, or 
it may be a waste of time for all con- 
cerned. A trip to the library must be as 
carefully planned as any other educational 
visit. Sometimes classes come to the 
library on a fixed schedule. If it is not a 
regular visit, arrangements should be made 
with the librarian at least a day in advance 
to avoid possible conflicts. In most library 
situations, more than one class in the 
library will result in confusion and delays 
around the catalog, the Readers’ Guide and 
other library tools, and the class will lose 
interest in their project. 

The class visitation is not necessarily a 
prerogative of the English department. 
Given proper motivation, any class could 
spend a profitable hour in the school 
library. In conference, the librarian and 
teacher should discuss the purpose of the 


visit, what topics are apt to be asked for, 
the grade of the class, and the approxi- 
mate reading abilities of the students. The 
teacher should be familiar with the amount 
of material available in the library, 
especially if a whole class is investigating 
one topic. If material proves to be scarce, 
plans could be made for varying the assign- 
ment, putting material on reserve for short 
individual loans, or borrowing additional 
books from another library. If the teacher 
has more than one class which will use the 
same material, provision will have to be 
made to see that the first class does not 
check out the best items before the other 
students have examined the whole collec- 
tion in the library. The grade level of 
available material needs to be checked by 
the teacher so that less capable readers 
will not become discouraged by the tech- 
nicality of advanced material. These are 
only a few of the reasons why planning is 
essential. 

The class, too, should be prepared for 
the visit. If it is a group new to the 
library, the teacher, or the librarian, should 
explain the location of various library aids, 
the arrangement’ of the books, and the 
library rules as they apply to the subject 
under investigation. If the class is work- 
ing on bibliographies or exploring the total 
resources of the library, it is a good plan to 
divide the large group into smaller units 
and start one unit at the card catalog while 
other small groups use the Reader’s Guide, 
the pamphlet file, and the reference books. 
This preparation will save pupil time and 
keep up their newly created interest in 
“research,” as some educators call it. 

However, many teachers do not realize 
the limitations of high school students when 
they assign bibliographical investigation to 
undergraduates. Quoting Alice Cowles 
Morris in the School Review of March, 
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1943, “The technique of research is not an 
accomplishment to be expected of high 
school pupils. They need definite guidance 
in dealing with complicated reference prob- 
lems. This guidance is properly the joint 
function of teacher and librarian, but the 
responsibility for selecting material should 
rest primarily on the teacher who devises 
the problems.” It is the present writer’s 
opinion that the introduction to bibliog- 
raphy-making should be postponed till the 
eleventh or twelfth grade unless the stu- 
dents show superior ability. 

Sometimes the object of the visit to the 
library is not for the student to “find it 
himself” but to spend the time reading in- 
tensively on some subject, or to read for 
reading’s sake in the atmosphere of the 
library. In some such situation, if the 
library staff is informed in advance that 
material on nutrition, nylon, or national 
parks is desired, time will be saved if at 
least a nucleus of available material is as- 
sembled on a table, truck, or convenient 
shelf in order to speed the attack. The 
students who are interested in some phase 
of the general subject which seems not to 
be represented in the basic collection may 
then be given individual aid by the libra- 
rian and teacher. Another device is to send 
a pupil exploratory committee to the 
library to collect the material before the 
group arrives. During the visit, the libra- 
rian and teacher work with the class to 
help the slower students find material. 
When the class is finally settled down to 
reading, the teacher walks about to see 
what each student is reading. She sug- 
gests other material which should interest 
him. If the book he has chosen for him- 
self is too difficult for a backward reader, 
the teacher tactfully suggests one more 
suited to his capabilities. By her alertness, 
she keeps the class so busy that the usual 
pre-bell relaxation period is forgotten. 

If the class is not working on a bibliog- 
raphical assignment, copies of a ready- 
made reading list with specific references to 
material in the school library may be dis- 
tributed before the class descends on the 
library. An example of the use of such a 
list would be in the study of the back- 
ground for A Tale of Two Cities. The 
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class problem would then be to gather the 
material on Dickens’ life, the costumes and 
customs, the history and social conditions 
of the day, or to read other novels of the 
French Revolution period. The students 
can be expected to secure satisfactory re- 
sults in less time with the aid of a list than 
if they started from scratch. In some sub- 
jects and with certain groups it may be 
desirable to send the collected library ma- 
terial to the classroom and permit only 
students who have topics in reference 
books or who have particularly difficult 
questions to come to the library. This 
might also be substituted when the class as 
a whole cannot come to the library due to 
conflicting schedules. 

When the library is open for general 
teacher and pupil use in addition to the 
scheduled classes, these patrons should also 
be considered and the pupils should be 
warned to work quietly and with regard for 
the rights of others. The more people in 
the library, the more essential it is that 
each individual be orderly and unobtrusive. 
Students using the library on their own are 
much more tractable than a class group, all 
members of which may not feel the same 
urge toward learning. Some of this unrest 
may be avoided if the class has been 
properly prepared for their visit, as previ- 
ously suggested. However, the problem of 
discipline during the visit should be the 
responsibility of the teacher in charge. The 
librarian will have enough to do if she 
takes care of the casual visitors, answers 
the questions which are too technical for 
the teacher, and at the same time does the 
routine chores of the library day. 

A few teachers resent even the usual 
requirement that they accompany their 
classes to the library. They have even 
been known to leave the class in the li- 
brary and retire to their classrooms to 
grade tests and mark report cards in peace 
and quiet while confusion reigns in the 
library. They may not realize that Junior, 
who is a library angel when he comes to 
the library after school to look up the price 
of a new stamp in the stamp catalog, is a 
positive demon when, as a member of the 
Modern Science class, he has been sent to 
the library to get a report on “chromo- 
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sones.” He can’t find the word in the card 
catalog, so he has decided there is no use 
looking further for it. After leafing through 
the new Life Magazine for a few minutes, 
he has entered into a lively discussion with 
his table-mates about the techniques of 
their favorite band leaders—a discussion 
accompanied by sound effects. One Junior 
at a time may be coped with, but when 
the librarian is confronted by forty Juniors 
whose names she may not know and whose 
character traits she does not mark, she is 
definitely at a disadvantage. All librarians 
have noticed the increased buzz in an 
ordinarily well-behaved class when the 
teacher-in-charge steps out of the library. 
There is also the teacher who conducts his 
class to the library, then washes his hands 
of the whole thing while he, in a far corner 
of the library, catches up on his reading of 
The New York Times or Harpers. Presence 
in body but not in spirit is only a shade 
less obnoxious than actual absence. Quite 
apropos is the statement in The Librarian 
and the Teacher of English, by Helier and 
La Brant, “Teachers do not send pupils to 
the library to get rid of them, however, 
and the matter of library visitation and use 
becomes a_ threefold responsibility for 
teacher, pupil, and librarian.” 

Library periods are supposed to be in- 
formal, but the spirit of informality can 
be carried too far. The class which romps 
into the library and does not settle down 
to work even when reminded to “Guard 


your voices,” reflects the leadership and ex- - 


ample of the teacher. The problem of the 
thoughtless library user is a serious one 
and one which the schools should attempt 
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to remedy before turning students over to 
public and college libraries. 

No mention has thus far been made of 
the dubious practice of “dumping” a class 
in the library when a substitute teacher 
cannot be located or when the regular 
teacher has been called away on school 
business. Given adequate warning, the 
librarian might be ready with some inter- 
esting reading suggestions for the Auto 
Mechanics class which has suddenly be- 
come an orphan, but such students are not 
habitual users and soon tire of an unex- 
pected browsing hour. With no textbook 
preparation necessary for the next day (or 
so they say), these boys soon create an un- 
fortunate library atmosphere. One libra- 
rian keeps a set of back numbers of such 
magazines as Popular Mechanics, Radio- 
craft, and Popular Science on hand for 
these emergencies. No administrator, of 
course, would sanction such an unethical 
disposal of a class except as a last resort. 

The object of the school in a democratic 
society is to promote the common good and 
to foster the welfare of each individual. 
Even such a small item as class use of a 
school library has its part in this scheme. 
Students will learn to work together, the 
material provided will be adapted to pupil 
interest, the rights of other readers will be 
protected. The problem of the class visit 
is largely a matter of the cooperation of 
pupils, teachers, and librarians to enrich the 
life of the school. Situations differ in vari- 
ous schools, but if the proper planning is 
done by farsighted teachers and librarians, 
and if the students understand their part, 
the library visit can be a splendid example 
of teamwork. 





"TEEN AGE BOOK SHOWS 


“Read Today; Star Tomorrow” is the 
slogan of the "Teen Age Book Shows which 
are attracting attention among schools and 
libraries. 

These shows, which have been developed 
for the purpose of encouraging young peo- 
ple to read widely on their own initiative, 
may be obtained by interested communities 
that are willing to pay transportation cost 
of exhibit material one way. 

Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc., with 


the assistance of the American Weekly and 
the Saturday Review of Literature, the 
book show consists of an assembly program 
—a 12-minute movie short and a speaker, 
if desired—in addition to an eight-table 
display of book materials. 


Further details may be obtained by writ- 
ing Pocket Books, Inc., Attention: Miss 
Martha Huddleston, 1230 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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AROUND THE STATE 











LOYALTY 


We speak much in praise of loyalty, but 
what is loyalty? It is the steady, faithful 
friendship and devotion that cleaves to a 
person, a cause or an institution because of 
gratitude, love or duty. 


It is steadfast, as the needles to the 
pole; it is patient, tolerant of human faults 
and weaknesses. It does not find fault 
lightly nor believe rumors which are like 
straws driven by the wind. 


* * * * * 


Publicity Primer, by Marie D. Loizeaux, 
which has gone through two editions as “an 
abc of ‘telling all’ about the public library,” 
and which has been out of print for several 
years, has now been republished, with con- 
siderable revision and addition, by The H. 
W. Wilson Company of New York (De- 
cember, 1945, $1). 

Particularly useful to sehool librarians 
will be the entirely new section on school 
library publicity—including suggestions for 
reaching the board of education, the 
faculty, and the students, both inside and 
outside of the library. 

There is also a publicity calendar, in- 
cluded as a tool for the library publicists 
who specifically requested it, which includes 
suggestions of publicity reminders and an- 
niversaries suitable for publicity projects. 
In connection with the calendar is a sec- 
tion on publicity routines, outlining prac- 
tical ways of handling these in a publicity 
program. 

Originally written when the. author was 
in charge of publicity in a public library, 
Publicity Primer is noted for its basic and 
elementary approach to library publicity 
problems, and its very practical. solutions 
and suggestions. Into this third edition 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 


Miss Loizeaux has put the added results of 
her experience as editor of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, and as speaker on pub- 
licity and public relations before many 
library groups throughout the country. She 
has given a series of lectures at the Library 
Institute at the University of Alabama, and 
for the past two years has lectured on 
library publicity at the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School. She is also the compiler of 
Library On the Air, a volume of radio 
scripts for library broadcasting to adult 


audiences. 
* * * * & 


ORIGIN OF CATHOLIC BOOK WEEK 


A group of Catholic library workers 
started Catholic Book Week in the Boston 
Public Library in 1940. Its purpose is to 
stimulate interest in good literature and to 
offer reading guidance as well as making 
the reader aware of the resources of the 
local libraries. Most important of all aims 
is its encouragement of authorship among 
Catholics. 

i OF ee ee 


ALBRIGHT, Harriet, formerly in charge 
of the Great Lakes Naval Hospital] Li- 
brary, has been appointed librarian of 
Harvey (Ill.) Public Library. 


CARTHAGE—The city council agreed 
to pass an ordinance which will give the 
Library Board the authority to hold a spe- 
cial election which by vote of the people 
would increase the levy to two mills. Such 
additional tax would raise a few hundred 
dollars which would be of great assistance 
in carrying on the work of the library and 
yet would not increase individual taxes 
appreciably. 


CHICAGO—NEWBERRY LIBRARY— 
Musical treasures of the Renaissance, most 
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of them unfamiliar to the modern world, 
will be played and sung in a series of three 
concerts sponsored by the Newberry Li- 
brary during February and March. 


CRYSTAL LAKE — William N. Alder- 
man has been selected architect for the new 
library building which will cost about 
$25,000. The money has been raised by 
donations including $12,000 given by Mrs. 
Rose Kellogg. Mr. Alderman is associated 
with Burnham & Hammond architectural 
firm in Chicago. 


DAVIS, Lucile G. of Owatonna, Minn., 
has been named librarian of the Reddick 
Library, Ottawa. Vilda Beem, formerly 
librarian, has been appointed children’s 
librarian. 

GRAHAM, James M., a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, for the past 10 years, died in 
October, 1945, at the age of 93. Mr. Gra- 
ham was a distinguished lawyer, former 


congressman and an outstanding civic 
leader. 


GREGORY, Ruth, librarian, Waukegan 
Public Library, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the A. L. A. Membership Commit- 
tee to represent Illinois. This is a two year 
appointment. 


HENDERSON, Fanchon I., after com- 
pleting more than 30 years with the Chi- 
cago Public Library system, has resigned as 
head librarian of the Albany Park Branch 
because of ill health. 


LEWIS, Mary Genevieve, has returned 
to her position as. reference librarian in 
the Scoville Library, Oak Park, after serv- 
ing for the past three years in the WACS, 
being stationed at posts in England, Lux- 
emburg, France and Germany. 

MORSE, Gertrude, children’s librarian, 
Evanston, was named “Woman of the 
Month” for December by the Evanston 
Business and Professional Women’s Club. 
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PRINCEVILLE — The Board of Direc- 
tors has announced purchase of the Crigler 
Building as the permanent home of the 
public library. It is their plan to remodel 
the building to fit their needs. 


PROUTY, Mrs. Carrie Burr, former 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Winnetka Public Library, died January 6, 
1946. 


REBER, Vivian M., librarian of the 
Oglesby Public Library, was married Oc- 
tober 6, 1945, to Lloyd Moyle. 


ROGERS, Helene H., has been ap- 
pointed to serve as the representative for 
libraries on the Illinois Committee for the 
Disposal of Surplus Property to Educa- 
tional Institutions. The Committee is now 
organized and preliminary work of de- 
veloping procedures for the handling of 
requests and acquisition of materials is 
underway. 


SYCAMORE — Spring housecleaning in 
the form of redecorating the entire main 
floor of the public library is now under- 
way. As soon as the weather breaks, the 
exterior of the building is also to be 
painted. 


VEACH, Mrs. Ailene Mae, Librarian of 
the Herrin Public Library died December 
26, 1945 after an illness of several years. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY—Persons 
recently joining the staff included: 


AGG, Rachel, appointed a library as- 
sistant to the Loan Desk. 


DARRAH, Jane, appointed a bookmobile 
librarian on the District Library Service 
Demonstration Program. Miss Darrah has 
just returned from military duty in: the 
South Pacific. 


PARKER, Ruth H., appointed a library 
assistant assigned to the Reference Depart- 
ment. 


SCHLAFER, Mabel W., appointed as- 
sistant cataloger. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Recsteed by the State Library, Nov., 1945-Jan., 1946 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 








Illinois—Agricultural experiment station 
Bulletin: 514, Survey of some fatigue 
problems of rural homemakers, by N. L. 
Perkins & others; 515, Cost of producing 
milk in Ill. portion of St. Louis milk- 
shed, by R. H. Wilcox & C. S. Rhode; 
Circular: 593, Grass or gullies, by E. D. 
Walker & R. C. Hay; 594, You can have 
good community meetings, by D. E. 
Lindstrom & E. H. Regnier; 596, Vari- 
eties of winter wheat for Ill, by D. H. 
Dungan & O. T. Bonnett. 1945. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 325, 1945. 


Illinois—Attorney general 
Report for biennium 1943-1944; and 
Opinions for 1944. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Credit union news: v. 3, nos. 3-6, Oct. 1- 
Jan. 1; Monthly bulletin: v. 21, nos. 7- 
10, Oct. 1-Jan. 1; Payroll withholding 
tax tables . . . Jan. 1, 1946; Report of 
mutual building, loan .and homestead 
ass’ns, 53d, 1944; Statement of expenses 
of 64th G. A., regular session, convened 
Jan. 3, adjourned June 30, 1945; State- 
ment showing total resources of IIl. state 
banks at close of business June 30, 1944. 


Illinois—Child welfare, Division of 
Outline of standards for children’s insti- 
tutions, state of Illinois, January 1, 1946. 


Illinois—Child welfare functions commis- 
sion 
Report . . 
G. A., 1945. 
Illinois—Commerce commission 
Monthly summary of electric sales in IIl., 
Sept.-Nov.; Monthly summary of gas 
sales in Ill, Sept.-Nov., Preliminary re- 


. to the members of the 64th 


port of electric sales to ultimate con- 
sumers, Oct.-Dec. 1945. 


Illinois—Communicable diseases, Division 
of 

Weekly report: nos. 43-52, Oct. 27, 

1945-Dec. 29, 1945; nos. 1-3, Jan. 5-19, 
1946. 


Illinois—Court of claims 
Rules of the Court of claims of the state 
of Illinois adopted Sept. 11, 1945. 


Illinois—Elgin state hospital 
Handbook of information, 1945. 


Illinois—Factory inspection, Division of 
Technical paper: no. 4, Industrial hy- 
giene survey of arc welding operations, 
by A. M. Noyes & others, June, 1944; 
no. 5, Industrial hygiene survey of 
soldering operations, by G. W. Dauben- 
speak & others, June, 1944. 


Illinois—Finance, Department of 
Summary of appropriations, regular ses- 
sion 64th G. A., biennium 1945-1947. 


Illinois—Fire prevention, Division of 
Report, 28th annual, July 1, 1944 to 
June 30, 1945. 


Illinois—Geological survey 
Bulletin: no. 69, Amenability of various 
types of clay materials to Alumina ex- 
traction by the lime sinter and lime- 
soda sinter processes, by R. E. Grim & 
others; Circular: no. 119, Agstone used 
in Illinois in 1944; preliminary report, by 
W. H. Voskuil & D. F. Stevens; Oil & 
gas drilling report, no. 108-110, Oct.-Dec.; 
Oil & gas maps of Illinois, prepared by 
-A. F. Bell & D. H. Swann, Jan. 1, 1945; 
Report of investigations: no. 106, Major 
buried valley in east-central Illinois & 
its regional relationships by L. Horberg; 
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no. 107, Coke from Illinois coals, an ex- 
perimental slot-type oven, by F. H. Reed 
& others; no. 108, Molecular association 
between Montmorillonite & some poly- 
functional organic «liquids, by W. F. 
Bradley. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 11, nos. 9-12, Sept. 
Dec.; Illinois official highway map, 1945; 
Safety code, Jan. 1, 1944. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 6, no. 4-6, Oct.- 
Dec., 1945. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
An Act in relation to state finance (as 
amended) by the 64th G. A., regular ses- 
sion, 1945; Bail bond act, with amend- 
ments in force July 22, 1945; Civil prac- 
tice act & rules of Supreme court; 
Divorce act, July 1, 1945; Illinois beauty 
culture act, 1945; Illinois dental practice 
act, 1945; Illinois drivers’ safety financial 
responsibility law, 1945; Illinois phar- 
macy law, 1945; Laws of Illinois affecting 
the veterans of all wars and kindred or- 
ganizations, July 1, 1945; Laws of Illinois 
relating to negotiable instruments in 
force July 1, 1945; Laws of the state of 
Illinois enacted by the 64th G. A. at the 
regular biennial session, Jan. 3 to June 
30, 1945; Laws relating to labor & em- 
ployment (as amended and in force July 
1, 1945); Laws relating to marriages, 
July 1, 1945; Laws relating to sales, July 
1, 1945; Medical practice act, 1945; 
Motor fuel tax law . . ., with all amend- 
ments as of July 1, 1945; Nursing-home 
law and minimum standards for licen- 
sure . . ., approved July 17, 1945; Oil 
inspection act, with all amendments as 
of July 1, 1945; Probate act of Illinois, 
July 1, 1945; Public health laws of IIli- 
nois relating to lodging houses, boarding 
houses, taverns, inns & hotels . . . 1943; 
Religious corporations (as amended by 
act approved July 17, 1943); Uniform & 
limited partnership acts, July 1, 1945. 

Illinois—Legislative council ’ 
Publication: no. 71, Sterilization laws 


‘ . Nov.; no. 72, Adult education in 
Illinois. November, 1945. 
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Illinois—Natural history survey 
Bulletin: v. 23, Art. 5, Fox squirrels and 
gray squirrels in Illinois, by L. G. Brown 
& L. E. Yeager. 1945. 


Illinois — Placement and unemployment 
compensation, Division of 
Information for veteran World War II 
about readjustment allowances for unem- 
ployment; Information for workers about 
unemployment compensation. 1945. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 
Official bulletin: no. 94-101, Oct. 29, 
1945 to Jan. 29, 1946; Public aid in IIli- 
nois, Oct.-Dec., 1945. 


Illinois—Public health, Department of 
Cancer mortality rates: United States, 
Illinois & city of Chicago, 1921-1944 
(Crude rate per 100,000 estimated popu- 
lation); Deaths from cancer occurring in 
Illinois and the City of Chicago, 1921- 
1944; Ed. health circ.: no. 29, Rabies, 
1945 rev. ed.; no. 79, Babyhood; no. 221, 
Infant feeding; Illinois health messenger: 
v. 18, no. 1-2, Jan. 1-15, 1946; Manual 
for members of county and multiple 
county boards of health; Rules and regu- 
lations for the control of communicable 
diseases, rev. & in force thru Illinois, 
Sept. 1, 1945. 


Illinois—Public instruction, Superintendent 
of 

Circular series A: no. 23, Report on 
recognition of high schools, 1944-1945; 
Educational press bulletin: nos. 390-1, 
Oct.-Nov.; Has your child a cleft palate?, 
by F. P. Gaines & J. W. Wepman; 
Recognition and accrediting of Illinois . 
secondary schools, supplementary bulle- 
tin for school year, 1945-1946. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department of 
Conference on delinquency prevention, 
13th annual, 1944; Statistical summary 
for November, 1945; Welfare bulletin: 
v. 36, no. 10-12, Oct.-Dec., 1945. 


Illinois—Public works and buildings, De- 
partment of 
Illinois public. works: 
Autumn issue, 1945. 


v. 3, no. 3, 
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Illinois — Registration and education, De- Illinois—Treasurer 
partment of ° List of banks approved as state deposi- 
Registered real estate brokers, as of July taries under Chapter 130 revised statutes 
2, 1945; Rules and regulations for ac- of Illinois, 1945; Monthly report: Oct. 
credited schools of nursing, 1945. 31-Dec., 1945. 


Illinois—University 
Illinois studies in the social sciences: v. 
28, no. 1, History of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party of Milwaukee, by Marvin 
Illinois—Secretary of state Wachman; Report of trustees, 42d, 1942- 
Official list of state and county officers 1944; Report of the comptroller for the 
year ended June 30, 1945; University of 
Illinois future programs; report of Com- 
mittee including preliminary report as of 


Illinois—Revenue, Department of 
Rules and regulations relating to the re- 
tailers occupation tax act, July, 1945 ed. 


of Illinois, Nov., 1945; Primary and elec- 
tion calendar, Illinois, 1946; This affects 


Pe: 2 « March, 1944; report of March 15, 1945; 
Illinois—State employees retirement system minority reports. 1945. 

Second annual statement to the members _[}|inois—University — Extension service in 

covering operations of the system for the agriculture and home economics 

fiscal year ended June 30, 1945. Circular: 592, Postwar farm jobs & 


farmers’ purchase intentions, by A. T. 
Anderson & R. C. Cross; Illinois exten- 
sion news-messenger: v. 10, nos. 8-12, 
August-December; Illinois farm econom- 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: v. 7, no. 7-9, Nov., 
1945-Jan., 1946. 


Illinois—State police & Ill. ass’n of chiefs ics: nos. 124-126, Sept.-Nov. 1945. 
of police Illinois—Veterans commission 

Illinois policeman & police journal: v. Illinois mobilizes: v. 4, no. 3, Dec., 1945. 

8, am O08, Gage toye, Cee. Illinois—Vocational education, Board for 
Illinois—Supreme court Illinois vocational progress: v. 3, no. 2, 

Illinois official reporter: v. 391, no. 2-5, Nov., 1945. 

Nov.-Dec., 1945; v. 392, no. 1-2, Jan., —_Iijinios—Waterways, Division of 

1946; Reports of cases, v. 389, 1945. Report, 27th annual, 1944. 
Illinois—Teachers’ retirement system Illinois state federation of labor 

Handbook of information (effective as of Weekly news letter: v. 31, no. 30-42, 


Jan. 1, 1946). Oct. 27-Jan. 19, 1945-1946. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR STATE RECORDS 


Part 2 
By Marcaret C. Norton* 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTO-COPY is the process of copying 
documents at full size, or if at a reduction, 
on a scale which permits reading the prints 
with the naked eye. It is employed where 
quick reference or consultation by the pub- 
lic are indicated. Microphotography is the 
process of copying documents on films 16 
or 35 mm. wide, at a scale of reduction so 
great that mechanical aids are necessary to 
enlarge the image enough to be legible. It 
is employed where consultation of the 
documents will be infrequent, where the 
saving in bulk overbalances the advantages 
of preserving the original documents at full 
size; or where facsimiles are wanted at a 
low cost. 

Most of the literature published so far 
deals with the subject of microphotography 
as used by the librarian and the individual 
research scholar. Except for newspapers, 
which are usually microfilmed for them on 
a commercial basis, most of the copying 
done by libraries and by individuals is of 
printed books, periodicals and manuscripts 
requiring a comparatively low reduction 
rate (about 1:10 for an octavo size 
volume); the runs of film are compara- 
tively short; and the time required to do 
the work is not a matter of great concern. 

The custodian of records, on the other 
hand, has a two fold problem. He is likely 
first, to need to copy documents of a 
variety of shapes and sizes (many being 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library. 


quite large), in varying shades of paper 
and ink, bound and unbound, many in 
fragile condition. Second, he is likely to 
need to copy thousands, perhaps millions, 
of records of more or less uniform size, and 
speed is essential to keep down the cost of 
doing the work. 

Equipment is now available which can 
meet almost any copying problem. Post 
war improvements in cameras are apt to 
take the form of gadgets or competitive 
makes. The major improvements to be 
expected in the near future are in the field 
of projectors and enlargers, a subject to be 
discussed later on in this article. It should 
be noted that different companies put out 
cameras designed to accomplish specific 
purposes, and that not all companies make 
every variety of camera. In the present 
state of the industry, it is decidedly a case 
of caveat emptor when purchasing or leas- 
ing equipment. Few salesmen either know 
anything about or will admit the capac- 
ities of rival cameras and none know any- 
thing dependable about record problems. 
The salesman who states (as some are 
doing) that it is impossible to film a 
bound record or an unbound document 
larger than legal size, is either ignorant or 
deliberately misrepresenting the facts. 

It cannot be overemphasized that only 
the official responsible for record policy or 
an experienced records consultant such as 
his state archivist, is competent to decide 
whether or not a microfilm record can in 
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the long run most efficiently achieve the 
purposes for which the record is created. 
The fact that some other official is micro- 
filming similar records cannot be relied 
upon too much either—that official may 
have been oversold. The records officer 
should decide to what extent microphotog- 
raphy meets his needs and then decide 
which of the various pieces of equipment 
offered to him can do the work proposed 
most quickly, efficiently and economically. 
Under present trade conditions the records 
officer should demand an ocular demon- 
stration and a written guarantee of quality 
and performance before purchasing any 
equipment or contracting to have the copy- 
ing done for him. 

There are three general types of docu- 
ment copying cameras on the market, using 
a classification based upon the character of 
the work each can do efficiently. 1) There 
are the small, comparatively inexpensive, 
manually operated cameras, slow in per- 
formance. 2) Next there are the large and 
expensive “universal” cameras built es- 
pecially for newspaper and miscellaneous 
document work, which will copy almost any 
document, but which are comparatively 
slow in operation because of the necessity 
for manual placement of the documents be- 
ing copied. 3) Lastly, there are those 
specialized automatic cameras built to copy 
documents of a uniform or nearly uniform 
and comparatively small size, completely 
automatic as to placement of originals, 
focusing, timing and operation of the 
camera shutter, and capable of producing 
up to as many as 6 to 8,000 copies 
hour. ty 


1) THE SMALL CAMERAS. 


Almost any camera can be adapted to 
document copy work provided it has a 
precision Jens which will give clear images 
at the corners as well as in the center of 
the field. The cameras most widely used 
by individual scholars and some libraries 
are the’ popular “candid” cameras, the 
Leica and Contax. These cameras normally 
hold only three foot strips of film which 
will give a maximum of 35 exposures, 
hence they are more suited for note-taking 
and: for copying short articles than for 
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copying volumes or bulky materials. The 
Leica can be furnished with an accessory 
film magazine which will hold 36 feet of 
film, but which is still too short for record 
work. The standard length of film for 
record work is 100 feet. These small 
cameras can be equipped with 100 foot 
magazines but not very successfully. Each 
uses 35 mm. perforated film only. Both 
cameras have excellent lenses, capable of 
producing as good copy as any camera on 
the market. The cameras sell for around 
$200.* 

The compactness of the “candid” camera 
and the plentiful accessories, plus the fact 
that it is not limited to document work but 
can be used for taking any kind of pictures, 
makes it popular with individual scholars, 
especially for field. work. The small film 
capacity, and the fact that focusing and 
timing are slow manual operations calling 
for, if not a professional photographer, at 
least an experienced amateur, limit the use- 
fulness of this type of camera for document 
copying. Films can be developed by the 
operator of the camera or can be sent out 
to be done commercially. It should be 
noted, however, that microfilm calls for fine 
grain developers and that the corner drug 
store film developing services are not 
capable of doing satisfactory processing on 
microfilm used for document copying. 

The Photorecord is built especially for 
document copy work. This is a compact 
camera, which, with its camera, supports, 
lights, etc., can be packed into the base 
which makes a carrying case of about suit- 
case size. The film magazine hasacapacity of 
100 feet of film and uses 35 mm. perforated 
film only. The price is approximately $100 
higher than the smaller cameras described 
above. Newspaper size is about the limit 
of the size original the camera can copy 
successfully, but the léns was really de- 
signed for a lower reduction rate, 1:16 
being the maximum best reduction. Though 
somewhat easier to. use for document copy- 
ing than the Leica or Contax, the focusing 
and timing of exposure are still slow 
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manual procedures calling for an experi- 
enced operator. The Photorecord is suited 
for use in a small archival agency, manu- 
script department or library which does a 
moderate amount of microphotography, 
and for field work in which speed and 
capacity production are not essential. 

Government agencies which plan to use 
microphotography in any quantity sufficient 
to justify going into that field at all should 
turn to the commercial type cameras—the 
“universal” camera and the specialized 
cameras mentioned above. Some of this 
equipment can be purchased outright, some 
can either be purchased or leased, some 
may be leased only. Most companies will 
contract to copy a large backlog of accu- 
mulated files, but it is cheaper for the de- 
partment to do all its work with its own 
labor. All commercial type cameras are 
sufficiently mechanized and automatic as 
to controls that anyone can operate them 
successfully after brief instruction and a 
little practice. 

The films can be developed by the patron 
but for successful results the films should 
be returned to the manufacturer for 
processing under scientifically controlled 
conditions. The charge for this work is 
approximately $1.25 per roll. In taking 
competitive bids for microfilming it should 
be noted that microfilm comes in a num- 
ber of grades ranging in cost from 35 mm. 
film from about $2.00 per roll for grades 
suitable for duplicate copies, up to about 
$6.25 for the best quality ‘which should be 
used where the microfilm copy is to be 
substituted for the original records. 16 mm. 
costs slightly more than half as much. 
Only safety acetate film should be used. 
The film in common use is of the gelatin- 
silver halide emulsion type. 

There is a film on the market which 
uses as the light sensitive materials, not 
the usual emulsion coated on the surface of 
a film, but diazo-compounds (dyestuffs) in 
the collodial state. The image when de- 
veloped is integral with the base itself. The 
image is grainless and a higher percentage 
of reduction is possible than with ordinary 
film. Ammonia fumes are used for de- 
veloping. As in the case of the similar 
process used in photocopy work, there is 
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still some question as to the permanence of 
the product in its present stage of develop- 
ment. . 

Illinois record laws require that micro- 
film copies of records which shall be sub- 
stituted for the original documents must 
conform to the standards set by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. A copy of 
these requirements can be obtained from 
the Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library. “Permanent record type of 
micro-copying film which has received the 
approval of the National Bureau of 
Standards may be identified by a solid 
triangle after the word “safety” in the edge 
marking of the film . . . The hypo... 
content of the processed film shall not ex- 
ceed 0.005 mg per square inch of film.’”’* 

Because the industry is in a state of flux 
at present it is not practicable to mention 
the names of the various commercial copy- 
ing equipment now on the market, though 
several of the cameras have become 
standard models which could be highly 
recommended. 


2) “UNIVERSAL” CAMERAS. 


The “universal” commercial cameras 
come in a number of sizes. The portable 
models are priced at from about $1,200 
upwards; the more highly mechanized and 
flexible models designed for more or less 
fixed locations cost considerably more. 
These large cameras can copy any type of 
document, bound or unbound, up to a 
maximum of 37% x 52% inches. Using 
non-perforate film that maximum gives a 
reduction of 1:30, which is about the limit 
of legible reduction possible with present 
day film. A greater reduction results in a 
blurring of letters and figures, as explained 
by H. W. Greenwood:+ “When reduction 


is too great the effects are first noticed in. 


the loops of a’s and e’s which become 
filled. This is first noticed at a reduction 
of about 1:20. Above 25 diameters reduc- 
tion the text becomes difficult to read, and 


above 40 diameters it is practically” 


*U. S. National Bureau of Standards. Stand- 
ard for Permanent Record Photographic Micro- 
copying Film. 

+ Greenwood, H. W. Document 


individual copying and mass ing; 2d ed. 
London & N. Y. [1943]. p. 39. 
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illegible.” The ideal reduction rate is con- 
sidered to be 1:12. The best library film 
readers (projectors) will bring documents 
back to original size at a maximum of 1:23. 
Where copies are needed of documents re- 
quiring a greater than 1:30 reduction are 
involved, they may be copied sectionally on 
35 mm. film, or if that is not practicable, 
they must be copied on cameras which 
will take larger size film, perhaps the 
Statfile process mentioned in the preceding 
article. 

The cameras under discussion can be 
used for either 35 or 16 mm. width film, but 
the 35 mm. size is customarily used where 
the original documents are of legal size 
(8% x 14 in.) or larger. Some microfilm 
cameras (including all those not listed as 
the commercial type) require a perforation 
along one or both sides of the film as a part 
of the mechanism for advancing the film in 
the camera. Unperforated 35 mm. film can 
be used in some cameras, and all 16 mm. 
film in non-perforate. The number of 
pages which can be copied on one roll de- 
pends upon the placement of the text— 
whether with lines running parallel or at 
right angles to the margin of the film— 
and whether one or two pages are exposed 
at one time. 35 mm. film perforated on 
both edges will yield about 1,600 pages 
(two pages to an exposure) to the hundred 
foot roll. Non-perforate film will give only 
about 1,100 pages to the roll, but the 
images will be about one-third larger. The 
equipment salesman can advise as to the 
most economical placement for the particu- 
lar documents to be copied; as to whether 
35 or 16 mm. film would be preferable; and 
as to the particular type of emulsion which 
will give the best results in particular in- 
stances. In general, for single tegible 
sheets less than legal size (8% x 14 in.), 
16 mm. size is more economical. Legible 
print or manuscript of ledger size (14 x 18 
in.) or less can be copied on 35 mm. film, 
two pages to an exposure, unless there is a 
marked contrast in cology density between 
the two pages sufficient to call for different 
timing of exposure. These cameras, as 
stated above, will copy either bound or un- 
bound material. 

The maximum speed of the “universal” 
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cameras is about 35 exposures per minute, 
but it should be noted that actually it is 
seldom possible to copy at that rate since 
the original document must be adjusted by 
hand on the copying frame, and unless 
there is uniformity of color of ink and 
background as between pages there must 
be frequent checking of focus and timing. 
An attempt to go too fast, particularly in 
turning the leaves of bound volumes, will 
result in blurred images, since there is a 
tendency for static electricity to cause a 
slight movement of the paper as the hand 
is withdrawn. Claims of great speed for 
this type of camera should be regarded 
with skepticism. 


3) SPECIALIZED CAMERAS. 

Many modern records which come in long 
files of uniform or nearly uniform size lend 
themselves to high speed copying on fully 
automatic cameras. First used by banks 
for recording checks, these machines are 
now used for a wide variety of records. 
Document placing, focusing and timing are 
all automatic. 10% inches is the maximum 
width of original document which can be 
copied. The speed of copying depends 
upon the length of the original. 6 to 8,000 
documents of check size can be copied 
per hour, whereas papers of correspondence 
size reduce the rate to perhaps 2,000 or 
less per hour. Some makes of camera 
limit the length of the original document 
which can be copied; others, working on a 
rotary principle, can take documents of 
any length up to the capacity of the 100 
foot roll. Most of the machines have a 
device for reversing the original document 
to permit- microfilming both sides of a 
document on consecutive exposures of the 
film. Some courts have raised the point 
that this gives no guarantee that these 
copies actually show the face and obverse 
of the same document. To obviate this ob- 
jection at least two cameras have adopted 
a mirror device which permits both sides of 
the document to be photographed simultane- 
ously on one frame. So far as the writer 
is aware, no one camera to date has the 
double features of unlimited length of 
original document and simultaneous copy- 
ing of both sides. It is desirable to shop 
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around in order to find the particular 
camera which can do the most of the things 
it is desired to accomplish. Several new 
cameras are in the engineering stage and if 
one company does not have just the fea- 
tures needed perhaps some other company 
will have, either now or in the near future, 
just the camera needed. 

Most, if not all, of these specialized high 
speed cameras, use 16 mm. film. Here 
again, commercial development of film is 
desirable; most of the camera companies 
require it. 

Bound records cannot be used in these 
high speed cameras. Fragile documents 
and those which have sharp fold marks 
should not be run through these machines 
because of the danger of tearing. 


MICROPRINT. 

Microprint is a printing process. which 
makes use of micro-photography as the first 
step in printing up to 100 pages of octavo 
text on a single sheet of paper the size of 
an octavo book page. Mr. Fremont Rider, 
Librarian of Wesleyan University of Mid- 
dletown, Connecticut,* has created lively 
discussion by his recent proposal that 
whole books might be’ published on the 
back of the catalog cards, at a cost which 
would permit librarians to own every book 
they might want, and at an enormous sav- 
ing of space. The process is probably not 
sufficiently advanced to accomplish this 
from a technical viewpoint, but it is being 
seriously considered by abstracting services. 
Thus the abstract of a scientific article, for 
instance, could be printed in legible size 
on the face of the card and on the obverse 
the entire article microprinted so that any 
point in the abstract could be amplified by 
checking against the article itself. A spe- 
cial reading machine has to be used. 

The promoters of microprint are at 
present interested in microprint only as a 
publication medium. The large number of 
pages to a sheet, and a sheet which can be 
handled and filed like any other piece of 
paper appeals to the keeper of records. 
Particularly such a process would facilitate 


* Fremont Rider. The scholar and the future 
o research library. N. Y¥. Hadham press. 
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comparisons of documents. One of the 
drawbacks of keeping records on microfilm 
rolls is that it is difficult if not practically 
impossible to check one page against 
another, when either one or more rolls are 
involved. The suggestion that micro- 
photographic copies be made on sheets of 
film rather than on rolls presents certain 
mechanical difficulties both as to photog- 
raphy and projection so that it is unlikely 
that the present system of rolls will be — 
abandoned in the foreseeable future. Micro- 
print at present is not applied to record 
keeping, but this feature of being able to 
handle many pages on one sheet makes the 
process, now in an experimental stage, 
something definitely worth watching. 


PHYSICAL CARE AND USE OF 
MICROFILM 


Before deciding to make extensive use 
of microfilm one should weigh carefully the 
implications of the physical properties of 
film (its degree of permanence and its weak 
points) how and where it is to be stored, 
and the limitations set on its use by the 
fact that it cannot be read without me- 
chanical enlargement. 

Cellulose acetate is used as the film 
base. Unlike the highly flammable nitrate 
base used for motion pictures, this so- 
called “safety” film is slow burning—it will 
melt but will neither explode nor burst into 
flame. The National Bureau of Standards 
prohibits the presence of nitrate in the 
form of cellulose nitrate beyond a maxi- 
mum of 0.15%. Accelerated aging and 
other tests indicate that the cellulose ace- 
tate film base if kept under proper temper- 
ature will probably prove as durable as 
the best grades of paper. 

The weak point in microfilm is the 
emulsion coat which carries the image. 
That coat is gelatin which is susceptible 
to variations in atmospheric humidity. 
Greenwood indicates* that in the moist 
climate of England they have to watch for 
fungoid growths attacking the gelatine. No 
complaint on this score seems to have been 
made in this country, but it should not be 


* Greenwood, Op. Cit. p. 143. 
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forgotten that mold could destroy film kept 
where there is too great humidity, as in an 
unventilated vault or a damp basement. 
The gelatine is equally susceptible to dry- 
ing out in excess heat. All types of 
projectors generate heat so that prolonged 
use in reading machines may crack the 
emulsion os otherwise damage the film. 
Films should not be used in reading ma- 
chines too soon after they have been re- 
moved from a cool storage vault, but 
should be allowed to reach room tempera- 
ture first. Too sudden a change in temper- 
ature may cause the film base to snap in 
two or the emulsion to be damaged. 

The weakest point in microfilm is the 
relative softness of the emulsion that car- 
ries the photographic image. It is easily 
scratched. When it is remembered that a 
sixteen letter word on microfilm may 
occupy less space than a single letter 
of the original, it is easy to see how an 
almost unnoticeable scratch, made either 
maliciously or by accident, might destroy a 
signature or other vital part of the docu- 
ment. Atmospheric dust particles, abrasive 
materials or oil from the reader, or finger 
prints may damage the film. An enlarge- 
ment of a dust particle lodged on the film 
might obscure a letter or be taken for a 
letter not actually there. To avoid those 
hazards as much as possible it is customary 
to use the original negative microfilm copy 
as master copy only, kept in reserve stor- 
age, and to use positive prints for office 
and patron use. In estimating the cost of 
microfilming records, the expense of mak- 
ing these duplicate film copies must also be 
figured. To get satisfactory copies it is 
advised that they be made commercially, 
at a cost of approximately five to six cents 
per foot. 

There is one other weak point in micro- 
photography. As was pointed out in the 
preceding article on photo-copy, the emul- 
sion used in photography is a silver com- 
pound. Unless very carefully processed 
there may be residual chemicals which will 
cause the image to darken over a period of 
time. This calls for periodic inspection to 
avoid the possibility of eventual loss of the 
copy. Under first class commercial process- 
ing, however, there is far less danger of this 
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happening than there is in the case of 
photographs made on paper. 

The Illinois Archives Building has a 
separate film vault with its own air- 
conditioning unit. Many records curators 
find it advantangeous to leave their master 
negatives in the special vaults maintained 
by the commercial laboratories which make 
their duplicate prints for them. The cost 
for such storage is approximately a dollar 
per thousand feet per annum. Such a pro- 
cedure provides not only optimum storage 
conditions but acts as an insurance against 
loss if the home office should be damaged 
by fire or flood. Where such storage is 
used, however, the original negative should 
be certified in a manner that could not be 
questioned, and a certified duplicate copy 
always kept in the office of origin. 

Libraries frequently store their microfilm 
on their regular stack shelves. Where 
temperature can be kept below 75° and 
humidity at about 50%, such storage seems 
to be satisfactory. The excessive heat and 
humidity of midwest summers and the 
generally overdry atmosphere of offices in 
winter, however, call for more scientifically 
controlled housing conditions for micro- 
films which are to serve as legal records. 

Magnifying glasses, microscopes or the 
various “viewing” apparatuses on the 
market can be used for scanning micro- 
films, but for satisfactory use some form of 
projector must be used. Wall projectors 
such as are used for moving pictures or 
lantern slides, or those projectors recently 
introduced for the use of bedridden hos- 
pital patients, can be used. Unless a group 
of persons is to view the film at the same 
time, wall projection is not efficient. 
Especially for departments employing 
microfilms for office use, a so-called reading 
machine is necessary. Most of the manu- 
facturers of the commercial type cameras 
build reading machines for use with their 
equipment. In order to keep down the 
cost .of the machines, these readers are 
often useable for limited sizes only. The 
Recordak Library Reader model is gen- 
erally considered the most versatile pro- 
jector at present available. The small in- 
expensive so-called individual or portable 
readers are unsatisfactory for record use. 
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They are intended either for use with short 
strips of film or else for the low magnifica- 
tion required for reading printed books of 
standard size. 

It is frequently necessary to make copies 
of a part or all of a film for office or patron 
size. Positive contact film prints for scat- 
tered or a few pages can be made in the 
office darkroom, if there be one, but for 
long runs it is best to have the work done 
at one of the microfilm laboratories men- 
tioned above. 

The most frequent need, however, is for 
copies of occasional pages at anything from 
contact to full or even greater size. Where 
these copies must be numerous it must be 
admitted that there is apt to be a serious 
bottleneck of production. V-mail employed 
a device which synchronizes the movement 
of paper and film to make enlargements of 
an entire roll of film at a fixed enlarge- 
ment. What is needed is an attachment 
which would permit a person using a 
microfilmreader who finds one page of 
which he needs a copy, to press a button 
and to have a full size enlargement, fully 
processed, drop into the waiting basket. 
Such a machine has been produced in an 
engineering model, but there is apparently 
no prospect for its coming into the market 
very soon. 

It is possible to make an enlargement by 
laying a sheet of slow action sensitized 
paper on the viewing mirror inside the 
reading machine. This is slow and un- 
satisfactory because the timing must be 
guessed at and the paper must be manu- 
ally developed and washed. The process 
will be found definitely unsatisfactory 
where a large number of prints must be 
made from microfilm, and do not be misled 
into thinking otherwise. 

The most frequently used apparatus for 
making enlargements is the type of enlarger 
used by photographers. Several on the 
market provide for spool holders and film 
advancing mechanisms permitting con- 
venient use of rolls of film. This process 
is also a slow process requiring a dark- 
room, manual developing and thorough 
washing in running water. 

At present the easiest and quickest en- 
larging devices are probably the very ex- 
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pensive attachments for the Photostat and 
the Rectigraph. Unless the volume is 
great enough to justify the cost, these 
projectors are not recommended. 

Under such conditions, it is questionable 
whether it is wise to substitute microfilm 
copies for the original records where there 
will be constant calls to supply enlarged 
copies. 

One other point sometimes neglected in 
making microfilm copies is the desirability 
of inserting one or more frames at the be- 
ginning and end of each roll, giving in let- 
ters large enough to be legible to the naked 
eye, the number of the film roll, the title 
of the record and the inclusive pages cov- 
ered by the film. At the Illinois State Li- 
brary we use for this purpose, celluloid 
letters one inch in height arranged on a 
slotted board like those used for hotel 
announcements. 

Microfilm used for record purposes 
should also be certified. A full description 
of the certificates recommended for county 
records can be found in the June, 1945 
issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, pages 
314 ff. It should also be noted that micro- 
film copies should be checked for retakes 
needed because of omissions, imperfect 
copies, etc., before the original records are 
destroyed. 

One other element of cost, often over- 
looked in estimates for microfilming is 
overhead beyond that of the equipment 
used. Mr. George A. Schwegeman of the 
Library of Congress, reporting at a recent 
meeting of the Society -of “American 
Archivists, stated that a cost analysis of 
photographing 24,000,000 documents indi- 
cated that the operation of taking the pic- 
tures and developing them had amounted 
to within 2% and 2% cents per hundred 
(probably checks, at that price), but that 
the overall costs ranged from 19 to 68 cents 
per hundred. Among the factors often 
neglected in estimating costs are the time 
required for checking for accurate filing as 
the preliminary to photographing; for un- 
folding and flattening documents; for cor- 
rect placing of broken or fragile papers; for 
the weighting down of each page in a bound 
volume; for refocusing for different thick- 
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nesses of the book as the pages are turned; 
for variations in timing of exposures for 
different shades of paper and degrees of 
fading; for checking of retakes; and for 
putting away the records after they have 
been copied. 

It has been the purpose of this and the 
preceding article to discuss as objectively 
as possible, the physical possibilities and 
limitations of photo-copy and micro- 
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photography in their present stages of de- 
velopment. Space does not permit a dis- 
cussion at this point of the various appli- 
cations of microphotography to _ record 
making and of legal aspects of photo- 
graphic processes as applied to the subject. 
Discussions of limited aspects of that prob- 
lem can be found in ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES for December, 1944 (p. 595 ff.) and 
April, 1945 (p. 236 ff.). 








The first postwar conference of the 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
will be held in 1946. 


DATES: October 10, 11, 12 
PLACE: Springfield 


HEADQUARTERS: Abraham Lincoln Hotel 


PLAN TO ATTEND 
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